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COOLED BY OCEAN BREEZES 





Hotel Arcadia... 


Santa Monica, California 
Sots 


Combines the attractions of sea and shore in a most charming manner. On one 
side you are within reach of the surf spray, on the other its hospitable doors 
swing wide over a foreground of flower-dimpled lawn beyond which smiling 
valleys lift to purple mountain ranges. The commercial element is entirely absent 
and the social atmosphere is ideal. 
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Hotel Arcadia is close -by the ocean’s side in one of the most beautiful suburban 
cities of Southern California. Under new management the furnishings and service 
of the hotel have been vastly improved and it has no superior on the Southern 
Coast as an all the year round resort. Far removed from the noise and dust of 
a large city it is yet in close touch with the big shops, the opera and all the 
manifold conveniences of the metropolis, for, half-hourly electric service and frequent 
steam trains connect it with Los Angeles, only eighteen miles distant. 


Beautiful Drives Fishing Wharf 
Warm Salt Water Plunge Bath 
Broad Beach Walks Fine Surf Bathing 


Liberal terms for season guests. Write to FRANK A. MILLER, Proprietor 
Santa Monica, California 








WARMED BY SOUTHERN SUN 





PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 














HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 








IS THE NEWEST AND MOST PALATIAL OF CALIFORNIA’S 
HOTELS, PROVIDING A LUXURIOUS WINTER HOME FOR 
THE MOST REFINED AND EXACTING PATRONS. ITS 
AMUSEMENT EQUIPMENT COMPRISES TENNIS COURT, 
GOLF LINKS, PRIVATE THEATRE, BILLIARD ROOMS, 
CONSERVATORY, PROMENADE AND A SUPERIOR OR- 
CHESTRA. HOTEL GREEN IS SITUATED IN A CITY OF 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CULTIVATED PEOPLE FAMED FOR 
ITS INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC ATMOSPHERE AND 
CHARMING ENVIRONMENT. ONE HUNDRED MILES OF 
FINE ROADS RADIATE THROUGH THE SAN GABRIEL 
VALLEY AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. LOS ANGELES 
IS NINE MILES DISTANT, REACHED BY THREE STEAM 
RAILWAYS: AND AN ELECTRIC. RAILWAY: <3 2:22:32: 




















G. G. GREEN, Owner J. H. HOLMES, Manager 
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IMPORTANT CITIES 


THIRTY-FOUR STATES AND TERRITORIES 
ARE REACHED FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 
WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS VIA SUNSET, 
OGDEN AND SHASTA ROUTES OF THE....... 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


THE ONLY LINE OVER WHICH PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS ARE RUN TO 
AND FROM CALIFORNIA 


Write to or call on Agents named in ‘‘ Sunset’’ (page 167) 
before you arrange for your journey East or West. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


A TRANS-PACIFIC VOYAGE TO THE “LAND OF ALOHA” 
AND BEYOND. 


Steamship Company’s steamer ‘‘ Coptic,” 

February 11, 1890, from San Francisco, was 
very similar to all such sailings the world over. 
There were the usual bunches of beautiful and neg- 
lected flowers, which cost so much and speak such a 
varied language, and which, by the way, all find a 
watery grave long before the Farallones are reached. 
There was the usual crush of anxious relatives and 
friends, the endless procession of kissing females, 
lachrymosely depressing the occasion with easy tears 
and difficult smiles; a few men of business giving 
last instructions to departing representatives; a 
broken-hearted parent or two, and as many despond- 
ent lovers. These, with the rush and confusion of 
late passengers, last packages and a continuous 
stream of running roustabouts yelling and pushing 
and pulling, make up the chief features of the pic- 
ture. 

Finally, after goodbyes had been said a hundred 
times, after the red-cheeked girl on the lower deck 
has waved an arm off at a pale-cheeked youth on 
the dock, a crazy india-rubber Chinaman pounding a 
brass gong rushes all over the ship at once, making 
more noise than a boiler-shop on riveting day, adding 
a new pang to separation and a new horror to the 
solitudes of the mighty Pacific! 

The ‘‘ Coptic,” the record-breaking greyhound of 
the Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company, 
gradually moves from her moorings at the wharf, 
pushes away from the crowd of watching friends, 
rounds slowly to the Bay and starts toward the 
Golden Gate. Past Yerba Buena (Goat Island), past 
Alcatraz, past Fort Point, then past the Cliff House 
and Seal Rocks, and the voyage has begun. 

The weather is perfect; how perfect only those of 
the passengers understand who have just crossed a 
continent locked in the embrace of a cold wave 
whose warmest breath registered ten degrees below 
zero, and which played hide-and-seek with thirty 
degrees below. California weather in midwinter is 
what we started with (all sunshine and splendor) 
and what staved with us every blessed blue sapphire 
mile across the thousands of miles stretching beyond 
Hawaii to the celestial empire of the ancient Orient. 
Day after day we swing along over slow, lazy 
swells of curling brine, deeper blue than all Italian 
skies; not a sail, not a steamer, not a trace of land 
in sight. The heavy-winged gulls leave us the first 
day and are replaced by goonies, those marvels of 
motion. For days they are our only company. One 


T's departure of the Occidental and Oriental 


never tires of watching their wide, circling flight, as 
with full-stretched, arching wings they cut the air 
in graceful curves. They never rest, they seldom 
seem to flap the wing; they just sail on and on, ris- 
ing and falling, soaring and swinging in widening 
and narrowing circles, endlessly moved by invisible 
forces. They follow us only on the lonesome deep; 
when approaching land they leave us. Their swift, 
noiseless flight and voiceless, persistent following of 
the ship grow upon one and constitute a decided fea- 
ture of Pacific voyages. 

The “‘ Coptic’s ’passenger list is crowded, a con- 
dition not calculated to increase the comforts of the 
trip nor improve the traveler’s disposition; but what 
is lacking in space is made up for in kindly attention 
and courtesy from the officers and prompt service by 
the employees. After the first few days, during 
which all are getting into proper relations with Old 
Neptune, the passengers begin to get acquainted with 
each other, and the sunlit decks are crowded with 
groups of laughing, chatting or reading travelers, 
all enjoying the easy seas and superb weather. 

There is a sameness to the successive days, but no 
monotony. A peace beyond expression broods over 
the great deep, and its mystery and healing steals 
into every heart. There is no telephone to rob the 
breakfast coffee of its heat nor the midday meal of 
its sweetness. There is no telegraph nor mail to sum- 
mon us away from these enchanted days. We are 
alone with fate and each other; a little floating 
world, as much out of touch and reach of all the 
world beside as though floating through the star- 
dusted dome above us. 

Where are all these travelers going? The answer 
at once arrests attention, for they are mostly Amer- 
icans. A new tone is manifested in all their talk. 
Not that there is the slightest bravado of speech or 
brassy buncombe in loud assertiveness; no, these 
men are not the talkers, they are the doers, the pio- 
neers. They belong to the vanguard of that great 
army which the industrial progress of the United 
States is destined soon to send out to all the corners 
of the earth, and more particularly into the awaken- 
ing Orient. Some are already at work developing 
mining and railroad concessions; others are selling 
machinery and goods; others are skirmishing, and 
still others are spying out the lands to write them 
up for the most inveterate and insatiate news-reading 
people in the world —the Yankees! There are some 
home-returning, high-class Chinamen; a few Brit- 
ishers, and one Russian. 
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A SUNNY CORNER ON THE DECK. 


On deck are the usual ship’s games, but the grow- 
ing warmth steals away ambition like a thief in the 
night, and as we approach our new land, Hawaii, 
the diadem of the Pacific, all are content to don 
white garments and gaze out on the ever new glories 
of the sky and sea and be thankful that while they 
live, they may live in such a wondrous world as 
this! 

A long, serrated, high line against the misty west- 
ern sky, in the afternoon of the sixth day, defining 
a solid cloud upon the waters, tells us that Hawaii 
or Oahu is in sight. The thin mist yields to our 
approach, and slowly lifting gives to view a bold, 
precipitous coast, against which breakers are dash- 
ing out of the green-blue sea, throwing great clouds 
of feathery spray high up against the rugged lava, 
only to fall back again in milk white cascades. 
Back from the bluffs, lirting high their proud, sharp 
ridges, are mountain chains. The color scheme is 
entrancing! the blue sea separated from the shore 
by arim of water, greenish-blue, of that same shade 
seen in the Swiss lakes—the narrow lowlands clothed 
in palms and the verdure of all growing plants; the 
mountains showing ribs of black and brown lava, 
with ravines of greenest grasses, then stretches of yel- 
low and of russet, and wreathing in and out are 
floating veils of translucent mist, now gold, now 
ruddy, and then empurpled with the upshooting 
beams of the sinking sun! 

Diamond Head, a superb promontory, conceals 
Honolulu, and impatiently we watch its majestic 
proportions in our eagerness to catch the first view 


of the famous capital of Hawaii. What a picture! 
once seen, never to be forgotten! A superb, crescent- 
shaped gently sloping shore, rimmed with yellow 
sands; palmseverywhere; mountains swelling away 
into the thin obscurity of the dusk, far as the eye 
can reach to left and center and right; an atmosphere 
smooth as a rose leaf, perfumed as a violet and 
soothing as a sigh. It is a dreamland—that you 
know at once. It is not real at all. It is too beau- 
tiful. 

But the harbor is entered, the dock is reached, and 
dusky boys, supple and rounded as young Apollos, 
are swimming like amphibions all about the ship 
and diving like ducks to catch the coppers, nickels 
and dimes that are flung into the water. They never 
lose one. They are handsome and happy, as be- 
comes natives in such a land. All one has read, all 
one has heard, all one has imagined of Honolulu is 
more than realized as soon as one leaves the water 
front and enters the town and its environs. 

We are to sail the next day at 12 M. Pleadings 
with the captain for a longer stay are all in vain. 
We are told “‘the “‘ Coptic”’ will leave the wharf at 
just exactly sixty minutes past eleven tomorrow.’ 
The hotels are crowded to running over. Transient 
tourists are scorned and have to forego a night on 
shore. These arrange for moonlight drives to Wai- 
kiki or a midnight surf bath at Sans Souci, or quiet 
expeditions through the quiet little city. A funny 
little tramway along a superb boulevard to Sans 
Souci, of which the motive power is the festive 
mule. shows that modern improvements have as yet 
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1 STREET IN YOKOHAMA. 2. CUSTOM HOUSE AND PIER YOKOHAMA. 3. CASTLE NAGAYA. 
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but slightly marred this paradise. The houses are 
little bungalows set well back from the streets. At 
night they seem like little doll houses, with fairy 
lamps: set -about, doors wide open, music in all the 
air, and a free hospitality everywhere apparent; 
even the mosquito is indolent. Heavy perfumed 
flowers‘scent the air, and white moonlight brings out 
all the beauties and hides all the defects in the land- 
scape. Droll two-seated hacks, with side lamps 
ablaze, hurry back and forth with merry parties. 
The drivers are living guide books and loquacious 
enough to have lived in tourist-haunted Europe. 
The visitor feels that his own feverish haste is alien 
to this calm land, and again regrets that he cannot 
stay. 

In so short a visit nothing but the most superficial 
and valueless impressions can be obtained as to the 
real status of affairs, political or industrial. There 


right rolls the smiling sea. The only hurry one sees 
anywhere is in the driving of the hack horses. Na- 
tive women in loose gowns, seated astride, are bring- 
ing baskets of produce to market, and men and boys 
from outlying plantations are doing the same. They 
look strange in poorly-fitting garments (European), 
and would doubtless feel more comfortable in the 
old style “birthday” suits. They are a good-look- 
ing race, happy enough, perhaps, but with a tinge 
of unconscious melancholy in their expressions. 
Whatever a careful study of all conditions might re- 
veal, certain it is that the tirst impressions of Hawaii 
are delightful. 

It was with regret that we turned from these shores 
of peace to the ship, and prepared to leave. Here 
was a surprise to those who had never been in the 
Islands before. Passengers who had friends found 
themselves decorated with leis of flowers strung on 
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are all the easy evidences of a fertile land and gen- 
erous climate, and of the quickening pulses of a new 
life, beneath the future’s heart. The subtle cur- 
rents of awakening enterprise in the midst of 
slumbering resources are apparent in athousand little 
ways. It was the good ship *‘ Coptic”? which first 
brought the news of accomplished annexation to the 
Islands, and in the captain’s cabin is a pretty silver 
loving cup, presented to him by enthusiastic Island- 
ers in memory of this interesting fact. 

In the morning there is just time to drive to Wai- 
kiki and have a plunge in the delicious surf, get a 
good fish breakfast and return to the ship. The 
drive is a beautiful one, along a finely kept road 
lined with pretty houses, surrounded with trees and 
shrubs from every clime, and fronted with hibiscus 
hedges, with single and double scarlet flowers glow- 
ing redder than living coals amid the dark green 
leaves. Here and there are paddy fields and natives 
pulling rice plants to transplant in them. At the 
left the golden-brown mountains rise, and at the 


threads with laurel and bay leaves. These leis are 
long strings of flowers of various colors, yellow the 
royal hue. Then there are white and pink, red and 
lavender. When one has as many as one of our 
passengers had, half a dozen of these relics of bar- 
barism strung about the neck, he made a strange but 
not unpleasing picture. When we slowly drew 
away from the wharf, our company looked like a 
band of ancient bacchanalians in European dress, 
doubly and trebly crowned by nymphs of the purple 
grape vine. Indeed, it was with genuine regret that 
we saw the last of the flower-crowned and flower- 
belted throng which waved ‘ Aloha”’ to us until 
we passed from sight. Everyone promised himself, 
as one always does promise and one always has 
promised, to return at least once more to flower- 
decked and flower-scented Honolulu, for a stay long 
enough to dream out the dreams, only just begun, in 
such a hasty glimpse. Doubtless there is much 
that is not romantic, doubtless there is much that is 
modern, utilitarian, and financially interesting in the 
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Islands, but these things cannot be fathomed 
in a day. In a day one can only open _ his 
soul to the really beautiful in this island Eden. 
The good and the true, the evil and the false 
must be sought for; on the surface one sees only 
the beautiful. 

Once more at sea, under smiling skies and with 
weather absolutely faultless! We return to the rou- 
tine ways of betting on the ship’s run, walking the 
deck, saying once more goodbye to the gulls and a 
new welcome to the scimeter-winged goonies, and 
witnessing unmoved the undying miracles of sunset 
and sunrise. We reach the one hundred and eightieth 
degree of longitude, and unceremoniously cut out a 
day and buryitin the sea. But the day that was bur- 
ied, had it been permitted to live, would have been 
February 22d and Washington’s Birthday, and so we 
celebrate the occasion with games, with talk, with 
punch and with a concert. It was a successful day, 
and doubtless it would have surprised the originator 
could he have known that a company of Americans, 
ten days away by steamboat—a thing he never 
dreamed ot —were celebrating his birthday in the 
midst of the Pacific—an ocean he never’saw —ten 
days west of the outermost territory —of which he 
never heard—of the United States, of which he 
only knew thirteen. Too much cannot be said of 
the real interest taken in the day by Captain Sealby 
and all his officers. The main saloon was decorated 
with the Stars and Stripes, hung side by side with 
the British ensign. The steward provided excellent 
punch and a good dinner, and all went as merrily as 
a wedding bell. 

The following is the programme for the day: 
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OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL SS. “4COPTIC” 


Voyage 28. 
INMAN SEALBY, COMMANDER. 
Mid-Ocean, 180°, February 22, 1899. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
first in Peace. and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen : 


“First in War, 








8:00 A. M. The Stars and Stripes will be broken at the Main. 
9:30 A. M. Bowling Tournament. 
12:00 M. Salute will be fired. 
Chorus, ‘** America.’ 
Address by The Honorable J. Sloat Fassett. 
Chorus, ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner.’ 
Red, White and Blue — Punch. 
2:30 P. M. Grand Athletic Meet — Twelve Events — Prizes. 
8:30 P. ! CONCERT 
“a ‘String Quartette — Mandolin. . ..Miss Underhill 
SSUES lg 
WES oc55 Exnincaeiecesee Mr. Baggett 
ROME aioe trcrnccnu dee Mrs. Cowen 
2. Vocal Duet. idsiee cheus aane® Miss Adair, Miss Underhill 
3. Recitation, ‘‘ The Stage-Struck School Boy "....Mr. Delf 
ena ae Pees Te Mr. Hulbert 
i 7 SI 2 ct alltel koa m cisht .Mr. and Mrs. Cowen 
6. A Few Remarks —“ “Any Old Thing,”’ msg Presentation of 


hea sh be coos aanetl Hon. J. Sloat Fassett 


SORE, SOON. 555355 500008 Little Miss Cowen 
ed OD OC Mr. Mackillop 
9. Song, Banjo Accompaniment................. r. Molony 
to. Piano and Mandolin ......... Mrs. Cowen, Miss Underhill 
ce REIMER eats tS Ghehcuacncaass dashes ae Gramophone 
i ca ots Saute ct sou chien cxsmekennwlen B08 Chorus 


‘*GOOD NIGHT.” 

And it was a very merry and jolly “good night,” 
too; and then we severally retired to our various 
staterooms, happy, pleased and contented with the 
time, and looking forward to the morrow, when we 
might resume our “‘jolly fellowship,” to continue 
for only one short week more, and then —‘“‘ The Land 
of the Rising Sun!” J. Sloat Fassett. 
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1. COCOANUT RAFT. 








TYPICAL PHILIPPINE SCENES 
2. A VILLAGE IN THE INTERIOR. 
4. A MESTIZO MAID. 
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By P. Fremont Rockett 


PLAZA, MANILA 
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m Copyrighted Photographs 


1. CHURCH AT MALATE 


TYPICAL PHILIPPINE 


2. RAILWAY TRAIN AT 


4. NATIVE FAMILY. 





SCENES. 
MANILA. 
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By P. Fremont Rockett 


CARRYING HEMP, MANILA. 


RICE FIELDS. 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE RESOURCES OF OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


munication from a highly intelligent resident 

of Manila to the War Department, Division 
of Customs and Insular Affairs, have been selected 
from a recent issue of the United States Govern- 
ment Advertiser, Speaking of the necessary inter- 
nal improvements and of the resources of the islands, 
the correspondent Says: 

“The river Pasig, dredged out to the 
nai of the lake and points cut down to make nav- 
igation easy for decent passenger steamers, would 
immediately attract capital to put on daily morning 
and evening service. 

‘** With capital and enterprise the nearest approach 
to an earthly paradise is here at beck and call. It 
is perfectly amazing the strides made by progress 
within the past thirty years since province steamers 
began to run in the Islands. Some of the promoters 
of the enterprise can recall that as late as 1863 it 
took two weeks or more for one of the small schoon- 
ers then employed to bring in outside produce, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty miles to the shipping 
ports. In 1863 twelve ape principally for- 
eigners, got together a capital of $60,000 to bring 

out a small boat to make trips to the open ports of 

Iloilo and Cebu. The result was so satisfactory 
that boat after boat followed until there is at the 
present time a line of fifty province steamers, large 
and small, running in the Islands. 

‘*That which applies to Luzon applies equally to 
all of the other islands, where the produce in many 
cases is left to rot in the field for want of adequate 
means of conveyance. Roads, good public roads 
and railroads would send these Islands ahead by 
leaps and bounds, and material progress would be 
the sure precursor of the light of civilization. 

*“When the Islands shall have been fully explored, 
the country will probably be found to be the richest 
unexplored territory in the known world. When we 
think of the immense sum spent in prospecting un- 
known lands and in many cases locating a ‘find,’ 
it is simply amazing that here where untold riches 
are staring us in the face, capitalists should have 
so hi held aloof and fought shy of the place. 

lake Luzon first to give a faint idea of known 


" | ‘HE following extracts from an interesting com- 


resources. Inthe north isarich and extensive to- 
bacco country, where qualities equal to Cuba can be 
produced. Coming south the two Yiocos provinces 


comprise rich sugar and rice lands. Indigo can also 
be largely produced, and with more labor be in- 
cree ased in quantities and improved in quality. 

**In the long range of mountains practically unex- 
plored copper, gold and other minerals are known to 
exist, and without doubt in considerable quantities. 
Copper has been worked for many years in moun- 
tains of South Yiocos, Mancayan and Lepante, want 
of communication being the great obstacle to the 
mining not being on a large scale. In this neighbor- 
hood we have the district of Benguet, over four 
thousand feet above the sea level, with a climate not 
to be beaten in Europe. In winter it borders on frost 
and in summer it is never over sixty-five Fahrenheit. 

“There is an extensive pine forest there and ex- 
quisite potatoes and home vegetables of all kinds 
can be grown to any extent. The Spanish govern- 
ment had arranged to put up a sanitarium there to 
save sending invalided troops and employes to 
Europe to recuperate. 

“A mountain line of railroad for the ascent and a 
short level line to connect with the terminus of the 


Manila-Dagupan line would take passengers from 
Manila in about twelve hours to this desirable re- 
treat. 

“The provinces of Union, Zambales, Pangasinan 
and Bulacan largely produce tobacco, sugar and rice, 
etc. The Angat Mountains, Bulacan and Bosoboso, 
only a few miles from Manila, produce iron ore, 
yielding upwards of seventy-two per cent of pure 
metal. These mines have been worked but little. 
Some iron ore from Angat is stated to have produced 
eighty-five per cent of pure metal. The latter exists 
in very large quantities, only requiring capital and 
enterprise to develop a large production. Lead, sil- 
ver, gold and coal are to be found in many parts of 
Luzon. Hemp, sugar and coffee are also produced, 
the first two in large quantities. 

**Mindora, close to Manila, is only occupied by 
Europeans in small spots. It is covered, as well as 
many parts of Luzon, with valuable timber from 
the water’s edge to the mountain top. The variety 
of hard and other woods number about seventy of 
known good woods. Valuable but undeveloped 
coal beds exist in Halcom, the highest mountain in 
the group. 

‘**Romblose is rich in marbles and covered with 
cocoanut trees, only partially explored. The islands 
of Tublas, Marbate, Burias and Marinduque, etc., 
are good timber producers and also possess excellent 
pasture lands. The large and fertile island of Banay 
produces sugar, rice and sapan wood in abundance 
and there are indications of petroleum and coal in 
some places. Owing to a lack of roads it is next to 
impossible to bring the produce to the shipping port, 
lloilo, unless at an exorbitant and prohibitive cost. 
This island and its neighbor, Negros, are most prom- 
ising fields for railways, the port of lloilo bidding 
fair to be the principal exporting center of the archi- 
pelago at no distant date. In 1850 Negros and Iloilo 
exported about six hundred tons of sugar. In 1897 
the production was close to two hundred thousand 
tons. Rapid communication would increase the yield 
fourfold in a short time. 

‘Cebu, Leyte, Samar and Bohol produce sugar, 
hemp, maize and tobacco. Excellent cattle are also 
grown. Cebu is full of coal. In one mountainside, 
Uling, the outcroppings indicate the existence of 
millions of tons. A couple of millions of tons could 
be extracted with very little mining. This is the 
largest coal bed thus far discovered, and with fifteen 
miles of railway the mineral can be put down in the 
port of Cebu at a cost of rather under than over five 
shillings sterling per ton. The coal is of good steam- 
ing quality. Steamer owners have found it to be 
fully as good as the best Japan lump. With an 
abundance of cheap labor, coal and iron within 
reach, many enterprises having the raw material on 
the spot could be at once proceeded with such as 
rope works, sugar refineries, cement and brick works, 
docks, wharves, reclamations, port improvements, 
dredging, etc., for which there is an unlimited field 
all over the group. 

‘*Many of the above industries give handsome 
returns in Hong Kong, etc., even after the payment 
of freight and charges on the raw material imported 
from Manila, Java, Japan, etc. The island of Min- 
danao is practically unexplored and unconquered 
with the exception of a fringe around the coast. It 
is timbered from water’s edge to mountain top, and 
produces hemp, gold and coal, all of which are un- 
worked.” 
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IMPRESSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


[Among the members of the National Educational Association who attended the convention of 1899 at Los Angeles were educators of 
national and international reputation, a number of whom had never before visited California. To see the state and its distinguishing 
characteristics through their eyes is indeed a privilege, for they are competent, as perhaps no other class is, to view not only the scenery 
and industrial aspects of a new country, but the people as well; to discern their quality and relation to their environment and weigh the 
potentialities which are to carry them on to their highest and best development. 

At the solicitation of the publishers of SUNSET the following expressions of famous educators have been gathered from widely 
different sections, and they reflect opinions on many features of the West.—ditor. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Professor of Philosophy and Education, Columbia University, 
New York. 


The great meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Los Angeles, July 8-14, revealed, for 
the first time, to thousands of teachers and their 
friends, the delights of a summer visit to California. 
Those to whom the transcontinental trip was a 
novelty were surprised at its comfort and speed, and 
on reaching the Coast, they exchanged the humid, 
debilitating heat of the East for summer days of 
dry, comfortable sunshine and nights of delicious 
coolness. One and all have been charmed and in- 
structed by the climate, the wealth of fruit and 
flowers, the almost unending series of attractive re- 
sorts, and by the cordial, open-hearted welcome for 
which Californians are noted. Hundreds of school- 
houses will, during the year to come, echo new les- 
sons in history, geography and patriotism, because 
of this great meeting. It is safe to say that the 
Association will wish to return to the Coast before 
many years have passed. 





HERMAN T. LUKENS 
Head Training Teacher State Normal School, California, Penn. 


In Europe I have never seen any grander or more 
awe-inspiring scenery than in the Yosemite Valley 
on this trip. If every teacher of geography could 
visit the matchless glories of that region, the orange 
groves and yucca deserts of Southern California, ride 
through the great granary of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, and then pass a few weeks in the rich, smiling 
Santa Clara Valley, with dear old Monterey and 
Pacific Grove on the shores of the blue Pacific, he 
would never afterward fail to interest and truthfully 
instruct his pupils in the geography of California. 
It is certainly the most interesting state in the Union 
to visit. Every fellow traveler | have consulted — 
and | have made this a point to ask about—has 
told me he was surprised and disappointed in Cali- 
fornia. The state is not correctly known in the 
East. A passenger in our party, a teacher of geog- 
raphy in Ohio who had spent years in studying and 
teaching physical geography and had, in particular, 
prided himself on knowing California, confessed 
that he was totally wrong in the conception he had 
formed. Think, then, of the hundreds of thousands 
of grade teachers throughout the land who, without 
ever seeing the Pacific Coast, are teaching hopelessly 
incorrect ideas of this region. SUNSET should be in 
the hands of all such teachers and would help open 
up a new world to them. 

It is one of the great good results of this year’s 
National Educational Association Convention in Los 
Angeles that at least a few thousand of us have come, 
seen and go back to teach correctly what we have seen. 
This coming school year ought to do much to start a 
more adequate appreciation of the Pacific Coast. 
Every teacher who has been here should become a 
center of information for his or her home district and 
should keep up a correspondence with school people 
out here and exchange samples, photographs, de- 
scriptive letters, etc. 

have been much impressed with the public spirit 
of the citizens, the open-hearte. hospitality and the 





genuineness of the people. One delightful experi- 
rage which we shall never forget, was an excursion 
to Santa Ana in Orange County. All that I had 
heard of the garden spot of the earth, the land of 
flowers and the generosity of the people and the 
public spirit of California towns there seemed to 
come to realization. 





O. T. CORSON 


President National Educational Association and Editor Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly. 


It is difficult to express as I should like my appre- 
ciation of all that was done for us at the meeting 
which has just closed. In the first place, permit me 
to state that the great-hearted hospitality of the 
people of the city of Los Angeles impressed me in a 
way that I can never forget. The National Educa- 
tional Association was 
never better treated, and 
I do not think it ever will 
be more generously enter- 
tained. 

The climate at Los 
Angeles is certainly all 
that has been claimed 
for it, and we shall never 
forget the glorious 
weather which greeted 
us and remained with 
us all through the ses- 
sion. 

As we traveled from 
Sacramento to Los Ange- 
les and back again to 
San Francisco, | was impressed with the fact that 
the beautiful valleys of California will ever remain 
noted for their great orchards and large crops of hay 
and wheat. I may say, in this connection, that | 
was much more favorably impressed with Cali- 
fornia than I was at the time of my former visit 
in 1888. 

] am sorry that my short stay did not permit me 
to visit the many points of interest near Los Angeles. 
I am sure that I should have enjoyed all of them. 

I may say, in conclusion, that the experience of 
the members of the National Educational Association 
in Los Angeles, the most largely attended meeting of 
the Association yet held, will ever remain a most 
pleasant memory. 


E, E. WHITE, LL. D. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


I much enjoyed my trip to the Pacific Coast 
though July is evidently not the best season to see 
the glories of California. I dislike to see any living 
thing in a struggle for existence, and, on this ac- 
count, Southern California had a melancholy sug- 
gestion, except where plant life was sustained by 
irrigation. I was impressed with the importance of 
the irrigation problem in this section of the state. 

Much of the beauty of the scenery was hidden by 
the all-enveloping haze. 

In San Francisco | was impressed with the chilli- 
ness of its fogs and the comfort obtained from win- 
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ter underwear and an overcoat. How that change of 
temperature is effected just at San Francisco puz- 
zles me. 

I was impressed with the distance from Los An- 
geles to Portland and the low fare—a cent a mile! 
The “‘Shasta Route” from San Francisco to Port- 
land was full of interest. 

I was, of course, impressed with the greatness of 
California. It would be a paradise if it only had an 
Ohio water supply. 





C. G. PEARSE 


Superintendent of Instruction, Omaha, Neb., and Treasurer 
ational Educational Association. 


Among the most notable impressions I received in 
California was that of the courtesy and efficiency of 
Superintendent Foshay and the Los Angeles teachers 
in taking care of their 
guests during the great 
meeting recently closed. 

We were all of us much 
impressed, too, with the 
beauty of the city and 
of the landscape in 
general where water was 
available to make things 
grow. The climate dur- 
ing the meeting proved 
a pleasant one, not too 
hot for moderate exercise 
and cool and comfortable 
for sleeping at night. 
The beaches and various 
other resorts have 
tempted many of the excursionists to spend a con- 
siderable time in California before returning. 

One thing, I think, which struck all of us from 
east of the mountains, was the exceedingly delib- 
erate pace at which all railway trains in California 
seemed to move, even in the level valley of Cali- 
fornia the pace seemed excessively deliberate. 

We all of us brought away very pleasant memo- 
ries of the country and its people, as well as the 
memory of the most successful meeting in the his- 
tory of the Association. 

August 4, 1899. 
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JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, PH. D. 


Principal Public School 19, New York, and Editor Mew York 
eachers’ Magazine. 

The feature of the Great West which impressed 
me most was its remarkable extent. The distance 
from New York to Los Angeles is about 3,200 miles , 
most people in the East know that, but Los Angeles 
and San Francisco are two little dots on the map and, 
to the average student of geography, appear to be, say, 
ahundred miles apart. It expands one’s ideas to come 
to a realization that the two cities are 480 miles 
apart, and that the State of California, from north 
to south, measures something like 800 miles, a dis- 
— equal to that between Philadelphia and Chi- 


“Other features that impress an eastern tourist are 
the remarkable climate and productions of California. 
1 was one of the unfortunates who were laughed at 
for carrying an umbrella at Los Angeles in July. An 
entire week’s existence without the sight of a cloud 
was a strange experience for me. Then there were 
the fruit ranches, the ostrich farms, the palm groves, 
the yucca palms, the deserts, the barren mountains, 
and the wonderful “‘Loop”’ by means of which the 
engineers have enabled the Southern Pacific to climb 
over the great divide in Southern California. San 
Francisco is the most attractive western city we 
visited. It is a miniature copy of New York City 
set in a western frame. 
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But more remarkable than any of these geograph- 
ical:and commercial features are the people who in- 
habit the far West. Such hospitality as the State 
of California provided for her 12,000 guests of the 
National Educational Association | had never seen. 
At one of the hotels in Los Angeles every day for a 
week or two free refreshments were provided by the 
teachers of California for all comers. When we 
were yet a hundred miles from our destination we 
were met by committees from Los Angeles, who 
boarded the trains and provided us with fruit, as 
much as we could eat, free of charge, with bouquets 
of flowers, with badges and buttons and smiles and 
invitations and courtesies innumerable, the like of 
which I have never seen in any eastern town. 


W. H. SHELLEY 
Principal Woman's College, Baltimore, Md. 


Before turning eastward with my Baltimore party 
I cannot forbear to leave with you our impressions of 
California as most desirable for a convention state. 
We were received by committees at San Bernardino, 
distributing through all our cars fruits and flowers 
in rich profusion. First impressions are sometimes 
not the most reliable, but the ovation seemed to last 
from our entrance within the borders of the state 
even up to the time of our departure. 

Speaking for all holders of our National Educa- 
tional Association tickets, I will say that the utmost 
courtesy has been extended by railway officials. 
Stops at all points desired have been readily ar- 
ranged with all conductors, and the low rates given 
as side trips to various points have enabled our 
people to visit places of interest at a very moderate 
expense, while the best hotels have opened their 
doors to receive us at a marvelous reduction from 
their usual rates. 

The trip from eastern cities can now be accom- 
plished in most superbly equipped Pullman cars 
with dining cars attached, and the journey may be 
made in easy stages, including stops at scenic points 
or leading cities for rest. 

My own party reached San Francisco without 
weariness and, after a visit to the Santa Clara Valley, 
will journey homeward with the utmost satisfaction 
and delight in the consciousness that Californians 
have left nothing undone to entertain us and make 
our visit thoroughly enjoyable. 

In the trip we have had varied experiences in the 
Colorado canyons of Arizona, in the beautiful homes 
of Pasadena, the reflected marine display from the 
glass-bottomed boats at Santa Catalina, the sublime 
outlook from your mountain summits, including the 
grandest scenery on the planet, of mountain peak and 
waterfalls in the Yosemite, from El Capitan, In- 
spiration Point, Glacier Point, Eagle Point and 
Cloud’s Rest, overlooking the charming valley and 
affording outlooks toward the snow summits far 
beyond. Gladly would we stay and linger long 
amid such enrapturing scenes. 

The California fruit received in the East is taken 
from the trees here when scarcely half ripened. One 
must come here to get it fully matured and fresh 
from the trees. Surely we have been helping our- 
selves. Scarcely had we entered the state when we , 
saw the flaming advertisement, ‘‘ Come to our orange 
groves and orchards and help yourselves.”” We ac- 
cepted the invitation and have been luxuriating upon 
apricots, plums and peaches for weeks. 

We have learned with great interest of the de- 
cision that the Epworth League of the United States 
will hold their meeting in San Francisco in 1got. 
This will give us another opportunity to return and 
also to urge our friends to accompany us in another 
delightful visit to the Golden Gate. 
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LAKE TAHOE AND MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


days, of strong, cold winds, of the incessant 

droning of the fog horn? Then some even- 
ing, armed with the “‘open, sesame”’ of a ticket to 
the Lake, step aboard the Atlantic Express at the 
mole, dine well and at your ease, lose the fog before 
reaching Port Costa, and after a comfortable night’s 
rest, awake to find your ‘‘sleeper’’ side-tracked at 
Truckee, with plenty of time to dress, and your cares 
left, like the fog and cold winds, two hundred miles 
away. Here you will learn that all roads from 
Truckee strike a “summer resort” late or early. 
Many parties go camping along beautiful Donner 
Lake, tantalizing glimpses of which we caught from 
the “‘snow-sheds” in the early dawn. Independence 
Lake and Boca have their admirers, and, indeed, 
camping is a joy anywhere in these pine woods, 
with the hot, golden sunshine bringing out the 
fragrance of the trees, fir boughs to softly furnish a 
couch, and mountain air and water, purest and best 
of all, to lend a zest to outdoor meals. 

After breakfast at the hotel, the Tahoe stage, with 
four horses eager to be off, leaves for the fourteen- 
mile trip to the lake. This road follows the foamy 
green torrent of the swift Truckee River all the way, 
and the air is like golden wine as we speed along 
through pines and tamaracks, past ferns and golden- 
rod, with high, rugged cliffs about half way, and 
further on peaks of bare granite, with flecks of snow 
that are great drifts, if explored, rising at the right- 
hand horizon. We are about six thousand feet above 
sea level as we drive, and two thousand or more feet 
above us towers Squaw and other peaks. Two 
miles from the Tahoe road and eight from Truckee 
nestles picturesque Deer Park Inn, at the foot of the 
crag, a summer resort with many attractions, from 
the Five Lakes, stocked with trout, up in the moun- 
tains, to mineral springs, cascades and charming 
walks over the trails through Bear and Squaw Val- 
leys. 


A RT weary, O city-dweller, of gray, foggy 


But we are going farther this trip, the Truckee 
River still bearing us company. The angler’s para- 
dise is this stream, where all the delights of fly- 
fishing may be enjoyed, from the scientific “‘ casting ”” 
and more skillful play and landing, to the joy of 
wading in hip-high rubber boots which, neverthe- 
less, manage to soak their wearer. Nearing the lake 
the stream widens, and occasional lake trout are 
caught in its waters: then the lake, a sheet of bur- 
nished silver when first seen, and our staging is over 
as we reach the steamer’s wharf. 

Tahoe Inn, old-fashioned, and boasting the lake 
for star attraction, is the center of coming and going 
visitors all season, the excursion steamer starting 
from this point daily. Few but ardent fishermen 

care to remain here. 

At the wharf the fine steamer seems to be sus- 
pended in the clear, green depths, her twin propellers 
and keel in plainest sight, while fish dart in silver 
streaks of light or in shoals of hundreds, as in some 
vast aquarium. Sixty or seventy-five-foot depths 
show every stick or stone on the green bottom, while 
farther out the water is a deep indigo blue, and 
fifteen hundred feet falls the plummet before the 
lake-bed is reached. Bodies are never recovered, so 
the legends say, if lost in this lake. Nevada, white- 
hot, barren and desolate, rims one side of Tahoe, 
while green and densely-wooded rise the California 
shores and summits at our right. , The excursion 
around this emerald ‘“‘summer-sea,”? twenty miles 
long, isa dream of delight, the steamer’s smooth mo- 
tion on the glassy water causing long ripples, in 
which the shores are reflected again and again. 

Soon we stop at McKinney’s hotel and primitive 
cottages, very gay, very crowded and noisy in the 
height of the season, but as visitors seem to have a 
good time fishing or dancing or exploring the woods 
around, its existence is sufficiently justified. 

Several beautiful villas adorn the lake shore farther 
on, and then, as the scenery grows wilder and 
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In all the lake-region July and August 
are perfect golden months, and the dryness 
of the air laden with balsam of pine and 
fir is delightful. September is Indian Sum- 
mer weather, with an occasional flash of 
lightning and roar of thunder echoing 
among the gorges and canyons, as a cloud 
dashes a summer shower against the cliffs. 
Seldom during the entire season is the tem- 
perature above 80°, and from an unclouded 
turquoise sky, the glorious sun pours 
the very wine of life till the mere joy 
of living seems more than one can 
bear, and long in one’s memory lingers 
the delightful summer in the Sierras or 
at Tahoe. 


Ella Sexton. 





grander, while great granite peaks and cliffs rise 
heavenward, beautiful Emerald Bay, a long, narrow 
inlet of deepest green water, with heavy forest- 
growth on each side, is reached. Here, also, is a 
summer resort, small but picturesque, with a bit of 
bathing beach where the shallow water grows warm 
at noon, though usually icy cold elsewhere. The 
mountain-climber will find trails to Eagle Cascades 
and beyond steep and dangerous enough to compare 
with the Alps or the Yosemite throughout the wild 
region overlooking this part of the lakeside. 

Tallac, the next stopping place, has two hotels 
and many pretty cottages. Here is the ideal summer 
resort in all its glory, and the cream of lake travel 
makes the “‘ season”? a bewildering vision of lovely 
women and beautiful gowns. Here come the ladies 
who scorn to wear a toilet twice; here is the sum- 
mer girl in all her glory of crisp organdy and imma- 
culate duck and pique outfits, while the gentlemen 
dress to suit the occasion, with proper regard for 
style and fashion. The most expensive of resorts it 
is, consequently crowded by those who are exclusive. 
Mount Tallac, towering grandly near by, is reached 
from this hotel by saddle-horses, without much 
fatigue, and parties make the ascent daily. Many 
fine trout are caught from boats, trolling on the lake, 
and though each fish may cost ‘the lucky sportsman 
four or five dollars, it is well-spent money. 

Glen Alpine in the very heart of the Sierra Neva- 
das, lies in a deep glacial gorge at an elevation of 
6,850 feet, the stage road to it leaving Tallac to follow 
the picturesque shores of Fallen Leaf Lake for seven 
miles. Lying at the foot of Mount Tallac and num- 
bering ten or more lakes stocked with trout within 
easy reach of the hotel, this resort possesses great 
Pe for oe! grand scenery and for ardent 
fishermen as well. ne entire region at this end of . 
the lake has been reserved as a national park, and IN THE SIERRAS. 
the country rivals Yosemite in beauty. 
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O’er the lake the shimmering ripples 
Shine and shift in shreds of gold, 
Whispering tales through winged zephyrs, 
Which were by the red men told. 
And as twilight dims and darkens, 
One by one the stars arise, 
And the crimson hues of sunset 
Yield to lights that gem the skies. 
Rev. A. M. Quick. 
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Across NEVADA. 


N THE overland journey to or from the Pacific 
Coast, Nevada is the minor chord. Passengers, 
wearying early in the day of the never-varying 

landscape, turn with more than usual eagerness to a 
social game of cards or a book or magazine (which 
need not be overwhelmingly interesting to gain their 
undivided attention), or make the monotonous day- 
light hours the occasion for a series of prolonged 
siestas. Occasionally some one, perceiving a team 
approaching on the road to nowhere, arouses enough 
energy to inquire, ‘Where can that man be go- 
ing?”’ The ceaseless repetition of bare gray moun- 
tain and alkali and sagebrush plain gives all the 
impression that there is nothing in the state to make 
it habitable. But when the great transcontinental 
roadway was laid in Nevada, her scenery was sac- 
rificed for an easy route.. The vast number of parallel 
mountain ranges which cover the state run with 
great uniformity north and south; consequently the 
roadbed was constructed through the natural passes. 
Though detrimental to her own interests, Nevada 





WINNEMUCCA, NEV. 
thus shows at once her characteristic generosity ; for 
are not the Alpine peaks of the Sierra Nevada, the 
charming Salt Lake Valley, the grand mountain 
scenery of Colorado, even more appreciated for their 
beauty and magnificence by very contrast with our 
“sagebrush, rock and alkali, alkali, rock and 
sage’? 

Our grandfathers who came across the plains in 
early days will tell you that the pleasantest part of 
their journey was following the Humboldt, that one 
river which is solely Nevada’s own, and which has 
a mute lesson for all who would read it. Having 
its origin in the Pequop Mountains, in Elko County, 
humbly it flows along in a tortuous channel of over 
a thousand miles through rich alluvial valleys that 
were once ancient lakes, until, west of Lovelock, it 
spreads out into a vast sheet and evaporates. ‘‘ For 
Nevada” is its motto, and when it can do no more it 
silently gives up its life to the source whence it 
came. 

Suppose all Nevada’s wealth had thus been util- 
ized within her boundaries. Those who now ask, 
“Do people live here?’’ would not need to be re- 
minded that some of the greatest fortunes of the world 
were taken from the heart of Nevada. Think of the 
homes that have been built, of the cities that have 
been helped, and, incidentally, of the matrimonial 
alliances that have been made through Nevada! 





And yet it is not all past tense with her. She is 
still doing, and her possibilities are unlimited. Even 
as a passing acquaintance she is worthy a smile 
instead of a frown. 

Entering Elko County from Utah on the east, you 
come at once to one of the wealthiest sections of the 
state. Behind those gray and seemingly barren 
mountains, which loom up at every turn, are the 
most beautiful little valleys, where the verdure rivals 
that of Ireland. If one could get a birdseye view 
they would appear as emeralds set in agate. Here, in 
comfortable, even luxurious homes, are people of 
culture and refinement, who discuss the affairs of the 
day with as keen an interest as do you in eastern 
cities. And they can tell you, too, a great deal about 
the cattle industry, the price of beeves, etc., for are 
there not, beyond those bald, ugly mountains which 
you scorn to gaze upon, great herds of cattle grazing 
upon immense ranges and representing fortunes which 
you would not scorn? In Elko County, too, are 
vast mines of gold, silver and copper, mostly unde- 
veloped, but biding the 
time when outside capi- 
tal will be brought in. 

The first important sta- 
tion reached is Wells, one 
of the principal shipping 
points for cattle, and the 
depot for the celebrated 
Salmon River and Cherry 
Creek districts, the former 
being the largest and rich- 
est copper district in the 
state. The ore ranges in 
quality from thirty to sev- 
enty per cent copper. A 
railroad is soon to be built 
from Cherry Creek to 
Wells for the transporta- 
tion of ore, which is con- 
clusive proof that the 
mines have not “‘ petered 
out.” 

Elko is important as the 
shipping point for Tusca- 
rora, one of the famous mining camps of early days, 
and just now on the verge of a well-deserved boom. 

Leaving Carlin, where you will find several squaws 
congregated at the station for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing to the curious their respective papooses, at the 
reasonable price of ‘two bits” a look (some econom- 
ical persons have been known to get a fleeting 
glimpse for ten cents), you soon come to Palisade, in 
Eureka County. Just before reaching the latter place 
there is a bit of scenery, for the road winds through 
a Narrow canyon whose walls are beautiful palisades. 
A mile east of the town is “ Maggie’s Bower,” a 
natural hollow in the rocks, over which, in the rainy 
season, flows a veritable *‘ bridal veil.’’ Here, so 
legend has it, a beautiful Indian maiden once took 
her life for disappointment in love, the ‘‘ bower ’”’ 
often having been the scene of her sweetheart’s pro- 
testations. Even in this prosaic, fix de siecle age, 
romance is not dead in Nevada. Many a swain has 
made vows of constancy (and probably afterwards 
broken them) to his lady fair in ‘‘Maggie’s Bower.’’ 

Palisade has been, and is destined again to be, one 
of the most important stations on the road. Here it 
is that you ‘‘ change cars for Eureka and all points 
south,” and the mines in that region rank second 
only to the world-famous Comstock. Besides gold 
and silver, lead is produced. Iron is found in abun- 
dance, also deposits of salt and magnetic iron ore. 
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There is, too, much exceilent building stone. As in 
Elko County, the hills are covered with bunch and 
the valleys with rye grass, while for winter feeding 
there are white sage and many varieties of shrub and 
bush, so that stock-raising has received marked at- 
tention. 

You will soon see that the various stations along 
your route are, in general appearance, the same — 
often a foreground of “‘shacks” and a scattering of 
“‘wickiups”’ in the rear, and not a tree or plant in 
sight. However, Neva- 
da’s soil is rich in all the 





chemical qualities which 
furnish life to vegetation, 
and as soon as proper at- 
tention has been given 
to irrigation, the state 
which is now so much 
desert will be converted 
into a vast garden. It 
has been proven that by 
combined storage and irri- 
gating systems (and Na- 
ture has been lavish with 
her reservoir sites) the 
greater part of the Jand 
can be reclaimed. 

But to return to the sta- 
tions. Beowawe is the 
shipping point for the 
valuable Cortez mines, at 
present the largest bullion 
producers of the state. 
Battle Mountain, in Lan- 
der County, is the north- 
ern terminus of the Nevada Central Railroad, 
which runs south ninety-three miles to Austin, 
a place that had a phenomenal growth during the 
great Reese River excitement. Music lovers may 
be interested to learn that Emma Nevada, as a little 
girl, warbled her first songs in that lively town, 
and gave promise of the brilliant future that has 
since been hers. Lander County contains, besides 
the ever present gold and silver, antimony mines, 
which, with similar ones in Humboldt and Churchill 





A NEVADA BREEDING FARM. 


Counties, are the richest mines of this metal in the 
world. 

Besides the great cattle industry, Nevada has un- 
told advantages for sheep-raising. This industry 
has developed wonderfully in recent years, during 
which time many nice little nest eggs have been 
laid, for it is carried on principally by individuals on 
a small scale. 

Reaching Golconda, you are in Humboldt County, 
the mineral resources of which section are more varied 


than'those of any similar area in the world. Here 
are found gold, si!ver, copper, zinc, lead, tin, anti- 
mony, cobalt, nickel, bismuth, iron, nitre, sulphur, 
soda, salt, borax and gypsum. The last named is 
found in extensive deposits in many parts of the 
state, and is of inestimable value, being a neutral- 
izer of alkali, and the finest fertilizer of Nevada soil. 

Humboldt ‘County is unsurpassed in the extent of 
her grazing resources and agricultural possibilities. 
It contains more sheep than any other county in Ne- 
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vada, and in the number of its cattle ranks next to 
Elko. At Golconda are mineral springs of great 
medicinal value and of more than local fame. And, 
by the way, there are thousands of these springs 
scattered throughout the state, no portion having 
been slighted. Golconda is said to be the coming 
town of Nevada, the largest smelters in the state 
being in the course of erection, while railways to 
facilitate transportation of ore are being constructed. 
It is predicted that within two years the town will 
have a population of four 
thousand. 

From Winnemucca more cat- 
tle shipments are made annu- 
ally than from any other point 
in the state. 

At Humboldt station you 
come upon a little oasis in 
the desert. You will not soon 
forget the grateful shade of 





its lofty elms and locusts. It 
shows what irrigating and a 
little industry may do for the 
whole of Nevada. 

Lovelock is another object 
lesson. ‘A few years ago there 
was nothing to distinguish 
her from her sister stations. 
See for yourself what has 
been accomplished in so short 
atime. The Lovelock ranch- 
ers have recently opened two 
new avenues for Nevadans. 
They have demonstrated that hops grow better 
here than in Washington, and in quality are greatly 
superior; and they have proven that Nevada 
has unlimited possibilities in the raising of sugar 
beets. Among those who are endeavoring to give 
this industry the prominence it deserves, and who, 
through his extended acquaintance and far-reaching 
influence, can do a great deal for it, is Dr. J. E. 
Stubbs, president of the University ‘of Nevada, at 
Reno. Although I have not yet touched upon edu- 
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cational facilities, | must pause here to pay a passing 
tribute to this gentleman, whose culture, breadth of 
mind and intellectual attainments rank him with the 
foremost college presidents of America, and whose 
energy in educational advancement will give hima 
lasting place in the history of Nevada. 

Wadsworth, the first town on the Truckee River, 
is the center of an important mining and agricultural 
region. The Truckee River, together with the Car- 
son and Walker, rise in the Sierras, and running 
eastwardly follow the fashion of Nevada streams, 
and spreading out into lakes, evaporate. They fur- 
nish most excellent water-power, the first of the trio 
being one hundred miles long and having a fall of 
two thousand, three hundred feet. For seventy miles 
it flows beside the railroad. 

When you reach Reno, a charmingly situated 
town on the banks of the Truckee, with the snow- 
capped blue Sierras in the distance, you are nearing 
Nevada’s western boundary. This is the most 
thickly settled portion of the state, for on the 
Truckee meadows are many thrifty farms. Reno, 
besides being an important railway center, has sev- 
eral manufactories, large reduction works, and a suc- 
cessful creamery, which turns out a great quantity 
of excellent butter and cheese. 
To the right, on an eminence 
overlooking the town, you 
will see the University build- 
ings. While pausing at Reno, 
let me recall to your mind 
that Tahoe, that gem of 
mountain lakes, is partly in 
Nevada, and that a delight- 
ful route to it is by way of 
Carson, which you reach by 
transferring to the Virginia 
and Truckee Railroad. Then, 
too, there is Virginia City, 
as justly celebrated for the 
hospitality of its people as for 
its mines. A trip through 
these is a _never- forgotten 
pleasure, which, by donning 
male attire, the ladies of your 
party may share with you. 
A more direct way is via Truckee and a two hours’ 
stage ride to the steamer, which makes a daily cir- 
cuit of the lake in season. 

At last you come to beautiful little Verdi, in the 
foothills, where the breeze is ever laden with the 
odor of pines, and where a great lumber industry is 
carried on, and then you will know that a mile or 
so further on is “state line,”? and that you will soon 
be breathing the air of California. 

One can gain slight knowledge of any country 
from merely passing through, and especially is this 
true of Nevada. The mountains, which on account 
of the clear atmosphere seem ever right at hand, are 
miles and miles away. At close range they lose 
their forbidding aspect, taking on a beautiful color- 
ing, which, although Nature has not used her paint 
brush with aspendthrift hand, has enough variation 
to make for the true artist a rare picture. The tints 
are dull instead of brilliant — beautiful yellows and 
oriental reds melting away to ruddy brown and 
gradually into sage green; blues, such as are found 
in old tapestries, fading out into a French gray. 
Occasionally we come across rocks which it seems 
another palette must have produced, so different is 
their coloring — brilliant red, ochre, or perhaps umber 
brown. And if it is autumn, the whole scene will 


be brightened by clumps of richest scarlet. In the 
mountains are innumerable miniature Tahoes, each 
one an ideal summer resort, sparkling streams filled 
with fish, and everywhere the same magnificent 
climate. The pure, bracing air rivals that of Nor- 
way, and nowhere else in the world can be found 
such a succession of sunshiny days throughout the 
year. 

The sunsets are magnificent. Imagine a back- 
ground of rich pinks, grays and purples in exquisite 
gradation, relieved by masses of fleecy white clouds, 
ever changing in shape and always glorified by the 
Master’s hand. To those living in remote districts 
beyond the reach of spiritual communion, there is, 
almost every day, a sermon in the sunset. It takes 
no stretch of the imagination to read in those 
illumined clouds messages from heaven, to see the 
very ‘“‘gates,’’ yea, the “city”’ itself, bathed in a 
perfect flood of golden light. 

We have no cyclones, tornadoes, blizzards, earth- 
quakes, in fact, nothing to disturb the harmony of 
a peaceful life. If we lack the advantages of great 
cosmopolitan cities, if we have been deserted by our 
millionaires and can boast no palaces, no cathedrals, 
no museums of art, the law of compensation is well 
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applied, for we have no homeless, no destitute, and 
few ignorant or lawless. 

lf, as a “‘ship that has passed in the night’’ you 
have taken any interest in Nevada, come and get 
better acquainted ; and if you are weary of the old 
home and believe in expansion, remember that every- 
body can’t go to Cuba or the Philippines, and that 
Nevada offers a world of room and every inducement 
to the homeseeker. If you do not care for mining or 
stock-raising, there is agriculture, in which be a 
man’s capital great or small, there is no lack of op- 
portunity for good investment. 

Especially in education we have every advantage 
to offer, even the small schvols in outlying districts 
being presided over generally by thoroughly trained 
Normal teachers. The course of study is modeled 
after those of the leading states in the Union, and 
the greatest interest is manifested by every one in 
education. 

That cry heard so often among passing tourists, 
** How can anybody live here ?”’ with its accompany- 
ing pang of sympathy or pity, is wasted, for know 
that we are perfectly contented, inasmuch as Nevada 
offers us more than could any other spot on the 
globe. 

Maud Dougherty Coulter. 
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RAILWAY 


An unusually large Pacific Coast passenger traffic is expected 
by the transcontinental railways for the season of 1899-tyoo, and 
extensive preparations are being made to care for it. There are 
already eight daily lines of through sleeping cars operated over 
the Sunset, Ogden and Shasta Routes, and nine weekly or semi- 
weekly lines in addition. Others will be added as the season ad- 
vances, and it is rumored that a sensation will be crezted among 
travelers when some of the progressive plans for comprehensive 
transcontinental train service become known. 


Mr. S. F. B. Morse, formerly General Passenger Agent of the 

Atlantic System, Southern Pacific Company, with headquarters 
at New Orleans, La., has been appointed Assistant Passenger 
Traffic Manager of the 
Southern Pacific Company 
and Passenger Traffic 
Manager of the Galveston, 
Harrisburg and San An- 
tonio Railway, the Houston 
and Texas Central Rail- 
road and the Texas and 
New Orleans Railroad. 
The appointment was ef- 
fective August 23d. Mr. 
Morse’s headquarters will 
hereafter be at Houston, 
Texas. 


Preliminary surveys have 
been made for an exten- 
sion of the Texas and New 
Orleans Railroad (one of 
the allied lines in the 
Southern Pacific System) 
from Cedar to Athens, Tex., 
a distance of about twenty- 
five miles. The new ex- 
tension will form a con- 
necting link between the 
Texas and New Orleans 
and the Texas Trunk Rail- 
road. 


Mr. Jno. S. Cook has 
been appointed Secretary 
and Auditor and Mr. C. L. 
McFaul Assistant General 
Manager, of the Nevada 
Central, with headquarters 
at Austin, Nev. 


The San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass (Southern 
Pacific System) have just 
received eight handsomely 
finished passenger coaches 
from the Barney & Smith 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio. 


The through sleeping car 
heretofore running daily 
between San Francisco ‘and Raymond for the accommodation of 
Yosemite travel, has been reduced to tri-weekly, leaving San Fran- 
cisco Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and returning leaving Ray- 
mond Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


A company has been formed to build a railroad from Corvallis 
to Eugene, Or., with branch line to the Bohemia mining camp. 


Mr. Geo. H. McMillan, Commercial Agent for the Southern 
Pacific Company at San Diego, Cal., has just returned to his post, 
after an extended tour of eastern cities. 


Mr. W. H. Avery, formerly Passenger Agent for the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company at San Francisco, has been appointed 
General Agent of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Japanese Steamship 
Company), with office at San Francisco, vice Mr. W. B. Curtis, 
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NOTES. 


resigned to engage in other business. Mr. Avery is succeeded in 
the Pacific Mail by Mr. A. G. D. Kerrell, heretofore chief clerk to 
Assistant General Passenger Agent Donaldson of the Southern 
Pacific. Mr. Kerrell brings to his new duties a ripe experience 
gained by many years’ service in the handling of trans-pacific and 
transcontinental passenger traffic, and the influence and well 
wishes of a host of friends in the railway service and elsewhere. 
The branch line of the Southern Pacific from Montalvo to Ox- 
nard, Cal., the beet-sugar town, has been extended a distance of 
twelve anda half miles to Somis. The new line was opened with 
daily passenger train each way on September rst. 
Mr. J. McMillan, Passenger and Ticket Agent for the Southern 
Pacific Atlantic System, at 
San Antonio, Texas, was 
a visitor at Pacific System 
headquarters Jast month 


Mr. I. N. Todd, Com- 
mercial! Agent of the South- 
ern Pacific at Pasadena, 
Cal., has been touring the 
North Pacific Coast in the 
interest of the pleasure 
travelers who rendezvous at 
Pasadena every winter. 


The accompanying en- 
graving represents a sec- 
tion of standard track on 
the Atlantic System of 
the Southern Pacific. Im- 
provements of this char- 
acter have been quietly 
carried on for some time, 
and within a short period 
the famous Sunset Route 
will excel its past record 
for substantial cons ruc- 
tion of roadway. Every 
detail of this track is as 
carefully specified as the 
material for a mammoth 
bridge. Ties must be of a 
certain size, exactly placed, 
ballast of a certain thick- 
ness and rock facing of 
even size. Rails, bolts, 
tie plates and spikes are 
all subjected to severe tests 
and conform to exact stan- 
dards. As a rule, the 
traveling public do not un- 
derstand how much more 
superior track contributes 
to their comfort and pleas- 
ure than do the finest of 
sleeping or parlor cars. 


A branch line is to be 
built from Henderson, Or., on the Southern Pacific, up the Mohawk 
River, a distance of twenty-two miles. The Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company have a large mill under construction at the terminus 
of the line which will have a capacity for turning out 250,000 
feet of lumber every twenty-four hours. A dry kiln with a capac- 
ity of 60,000 feet every twenty-four hours and a number of other 
auxiliary plants are to be built. 

A company has been incorporated to build a railroad from 
Salem, Or., west via Dallas and Falls City to Newport 

The Globe, Phenix and Copper Belt Railroad Company has 
been formed to build an extension of the Gila Valley, Globe and 
Northern from Globe to Phenix. The Gila Valley, Globe and 
Northern is now in operation from Bowie, on the Southern Pa- 
cific, to Globe, a distance of one hundred and twenty-four miles. 
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SUNSET’S CREED: ‘Publicity for the attr actions and advan- 
asa of the Western Empire.” 


Every community in California enjoys 
some special advantage of location, soil, 
climate or variety of possible product and 
vet with few exceptions little attention is 
given to it in the local press. 

Perhaps this is so because the abundant advertis- 
ing which California has benefited from has palled 
on the citizens and what was once a feature to be 
heralded abroad seems now to be a common place. 

It should not be forgotten however that unnum- 
bered thousands are waiting to hear the story of 
your advantages and success, that the exploitation of 
your resources made in 1895 needs to be repeated to 
new generations of homeseekers in 1899. 

That which is commonplace to you is a wonder to 
your cousins across the range. 

The restless tide of activity is surging again over 
the land. The prairie states are up and doing —the 
South is doubling its railway mileage and colonizing 
its sparsely settled counties and if Californians wish 
their state or town to secure recognition they must 
remember that “persistent publicity is the price of 
prosperity ’’ and that the mission of the local press 
is something more than politics or chronicling the 
happenings of the day. 

The local paper must take the initiative in telling 
the world that the best grazing land in the state is 
in yonder mountains, that the finest ledge of building 
stone in the West lies at your doors; that the rich 
bottom lands are capable of producing immense crops 
of sugar beets; that the climate of your little valley 
by reason of some peculiar topographical feature 
differs from those adjoining or that in culture and 
refinement your community surpasses others. What- 
ever you excel in see that the world hears of it and 
hears often. 

It need not be by way of ponderous special editions 
(better not) but by keeping the subject to the fore in 
regular issues of your local paper. Do not hide your 
talents nor, what is equivalent, permit them to go 
unnoticed. 


TELL IT 
OFTEN 


From September 1st to October 30th is 
the time chosen by the Californian of 
experience to visit the forested peaks of 
the Sierra or Coast Range, for that ideal 
outing only possible at that season and in those 
matchless game preserves. 

Ye of the far East who travel your thousand miles 
or more for the North Dakota prairie chicken or the 
waterfowl of the Minnesota lakes know ye that only 
a two days’ journey beyond you may enjoy under a 
cloudless sky and in the grandest mountain parks in 
the world sport that will make your previous experi- 
ences seem like chasing sheep or a flock of tame 
pigeons—and this in an atmosphere as clear and 
revivifying as champagne, and amid surroundings 


AUTUMN 
OUTINGS 
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that minister to every sense, the eye and ear and 
nostril regaled by sublime scenery that cause the 
lines of the “‘Lady of the Lake” to-flit constantly 
through your mind ; by the music of falling:waters 
and the song and ‘chatter of multitudes of. forest 
denizens; by the exquisite scent of the pine woods 
and late wild-flowers and by the breezes of morn 
and dewy eve that, as never before, :will make life 
worth living to you. 
‘**Whereon it is enough for me 
Not to be doing but to de.”’ 

True it costs a little more but what is that to you 
if the genuine sport and the. gratification: that you 
promised for your outing is assured. 

You have been to the Pacific Coast, perhaps have 
traveled through the wide valleys and populous 
towns, but there is much for you to learn yet if you 
have not pierced the wilds of the high Sierras in 
California or the immense parks of Oregon. 

In their business:affairs Americans have learned to 
laugh at distance and a transcontinental journey is 
undertaken any day if the business is of sufficient 
moment, but in pleasuring the range of possible 
travel is still very limited. 

It should not be so for certainly if the incentive of 
fine deer and elk shooting, of occasional bear and 
plentiful flocks of winged game is great enough to 
tempt the Briton to cross the Atlantic it should 
be sufficient to win the appreciation of Americans. 

An autumn in the mountains of California will be 
a revelation to the average American sportsman and 
one he will never forget. It may be enjoyed at a 
cost of time and money entirely within the means of 
the well-to-do business man and the overland jour- 
ney with the present fast trains of palace and dining 
cars is one of the most comfortable. 


During the past year the usefulness of 
SUNSET’S SUNSET to its publishers and the 
OFFER country it endeavors to serve has been 
effectually demonstrated. It is realized, 
however, that the attractions and advantages of 
California and the West presented separately and to 
new readers every month, possess but a tithe of the 
interest and drawing power which they would if pre- 
sented collectively ; and further that if our Eastern 
readers, who may become interested in this or that 
resort, locality or product through articles in SUN- 
SET, are to obtain exact knowledge concerning it 
they must be placed in contact with the managers or 
proprietors of such enterprise. 

SUNSET’S publishers believe that in this age of co- 
operative effort by sharing the opportunities, the bene- 
fits and effectiveness for all may be largely increased. 

Therefore commencing with the August number 
the pages of SUNSET were generously opened for 
approved display advertising of legitimate enter- 
prises tending toward state development, and which 
participate in the results obtained. 

In this way opportunity is given them to make 
more explicit and continuous presentation of their 
individual prospects and advantages than lies within 
the province of SUNSET as a publication. 

It should be remembered that the innovation is 
not solely a revenue measure. Adequate returns are 
in sight for those who patronize its pages and the 
advertising rates are extremely low, considering the 
character of the service rendered. 

For terms, address Business Manager, SUNSET, 
Box 2328, San Francisco, Cal. 


Two hundred and sixty pages and two hundred 
and fifty-three beautiful illustrations ; that’s the rec- 
ord of SUNSET’S first year. Fifty cents in stamps 
or money order will bring you SUNSET regularly in- 
stead of semi-occasionally. 


SUNISET 


FIELD NOTES. 


The inspiration having evidently taken a vacation 
(why is it not around when called ?), it becomes nec- 
essary this month to depart from the ‘Monroe Doctrine 
and borrow something from our neighbors; hence 
these shears. 


Our excellent neighbor, Colonel Wiseochre Jones, 
has just returned from his visit to the Pacific Coast. 
He remained there long enough to see the sun set in 
tne Pacific, an event which occurred while he was 
present. The Colonel is very much disappointed in 
California and says with emphasis that Mossborough 
is plenty good enough for him. He is able to deny, 
from personal observation, that all the people of Cali- 
fornia have their own carriages or automobiles, find- 
ing many who have to be content with bicy cles. 
Further, he saw men working for a living, and was 
credibly advised by an old resident that a great 
many of the inhabitants are not millionaires. It is 
true that every man desiring work in that state this 
summer has been able to get it, but the Colonel was 
much surprised and disappointed to learn that it is 
not possible ordinarily to get rich there without in- 
vesting either capital or labor. This discredits the 
roseate reports circulated hereabouts, and we are 
glad to learn the truth, for of late there has been an 
evident tendency on the part of several of our many 
subscribers to emigrate to California under a mis- 
apprehension; and it is with regret that we are 
obliged to note that those of our citizens who do go to 
California never return to remain here permanently, 
becoming hopeless victims of Californiamania. Col- 
onel Jones would have remained longer on the 
Coast, but he merely made the journey to get a 
thorough idea of the country, and that object being 
pyre ee returned home in time for the opening 
of the Galliwhopolis County Agricultural Fair, the 
date of which has been unexpectedly advanced two 
weeks.—Galliwhopolts (N. Y.) Weekly Herald. 


The prosperity of a railroad is dependent upon the 
prosperity of the country through which it passes. 
Their interests are interdependent. Every wise rail- 
road official recognizes this. In anew country espe- 
cially which has but one or two systems of roads, the 
great object to be obtained is not so much the direction 
as the creation of traffic. Every man who plants ten 
acres of fruit along the line of a railroad helps to in- 
crease the value of that company’s stock and bonds. 
And every railroad that makes it possible, by build- 
ing through a section, for a man to plant that ten 
acres alongside with profit, absolutely creates for 
him a large value in dollars and cents. We an- 
tagonize, oppose and condemn railroads—but we 
cry for them until we get them. In the earlier days 
of our country the pioneer went out into the wilder- 
ness with swinging ax and primed gun—and we 
have made a hero of him. In the later life of the 
nation the railroad and not the individual nor the 
government has been the pioneer. Withdraw the 
railroad and the community dies or at the best sinks 
into a stupor. Railroads being conducted by men 
and as business concerns are not altogether altruistic 
in their motives; yet the fact remains that the 
prosperity of a railroad and the prosperity of a com- 
munity are the same thing; every sensible traffic 
official recognizes this, and for the most part they 
are long-headed men. Better cooperate with and not 
antagonize your railroad; it’s a matter of business 
and not of sentiment, and if you make the effort you 
will be surprised to find how readily you are met 
half way. It makes no difference about your opinion. 
You may believe that the world should be one vast 
republic with no office holders except the product of 
civil service and with altruism and not selfishness 
the governing motive of men; you may believe that 
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the private ownership of land is a crime against 
humanity; and you may believe in the government 
ownership of all transportation facilities. But do 
not let your beliefs in what you wish to be interfere 
with the common sense handling of the condi- 
tions that are. Wholesale denunciation of a rail- 
road because it is a railroad is ridiculous whether 
indulged in by a street corner orator or a city news- 
paper. Specifically point out faults that they may 
be corrected; but be sure that they are faults and 
not windmills that you are tilting against ; some- 
times you get an honest desire for the correction of a 
fault and a personal and unreasonable animus against 
a railroad so confused that you cannot tell one fault 
from the other on the parade ground. 

Remember that the railroad is an important part of 
the community, and the most evident evidence of 
prosperity or a lack of it in your neighborhood. 
You do not decry your fruit orchards nor your grain 
fields without reason. No community, section or 
state can be unjust to its transportation lines with- 
out being unjust to itself. You have the pleasure or 
displeasure of the acquaintance of certain people who 
seemingly make hobbies of diseases; who when 
approached always tell you how thoroughly _per- 
vaded they are with their pet afflictions. They 
often disgust you and always injure themselves. A 
state whose hobby is railing against its railroads is 
like a man continually complaining of his circulatory 
system; it may increase your pity —it does not add 
to your respect.—Zone sland Yearly Spirit. 


The Surveyor. 


OBSERVATION CARS ON THE SHASTA 


ROUTE. 


The magnificent scenery of the Shasta Route is a 
reality that fulfills all expectations. It is a wild 
and picturesque country between Dunsmuir and 
Ashland. Ice-carved canyons, glaciers living and 
dead, frost-riven pinnacles, spires of granite and cliffs 
of basalt, beds of lava and caves of ice, sounding 
waterfalls and silent lakes, great pine palisades and 
beetling cliffs — scenery at once grand and inspiring. 

For the better enjoyment by passengers of these 
wonderful scenes, the Southern Pacific Company is 
operating open observation cars on their through 
trains between Dunsmuir and Ashland. This fact 
should be more generally known among travelers, 
for the open car adds immensely to the pleasures 
of the trip. The J/aine Central, an eastern jour- 
nal, in speaking of similar cars in use in the White 
Mountains, says: 

“It was quite another thing when the open cars 
were taken off and one had to search for scenery out 
of a little window and flatten one’s face against the 
glass to see the hills behind or the valleys before.”’ 

If the observation car is esteemed of so much im- 
portance in New Hampshire, of how much greater 
value it must be in a country where the White 
Mountains could be lost in a side canyon. 


THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS. 


A feature of the October number of SUNSET will 
be the fifth and last paper on the California Missions 
by Dr. Wm. B. May. Beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings of all the California Missions will accompany 
this paper and give exceptional value to the num- 
ber. As many will wish to preserve in so compact 
a form the pictures of these historic edifices, the Oc- 
tober number will doubtless be at a premium before 
it is three days from the press. So get in orders 
early if you want one. Five cents per copy; fifty 
cents per year. 
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Berkeley, Cal.: A census just taken of the University City 
shows a population of over 13,000, a large increase in the past few 
years. 


Orange County Cal.: Orange County is to have a new 
courthouse. The contracts will be let and work commenced within 
the next few months. 


The growth of Visalia has decided its citizens 
It will reincorporate as 


Visalia, Cal, : 
to adopt a new form of civic government. 
a city of the fifth class. 


Kern City, Cal.: Kern City’s improvements include a new 
business block and a sewer system. 

Chino, Cal.: The Chino Creamery has added a cheese-making 
pliant to its machinery. 

Oakland, Cal.: A new colonial hotel is projected. A large 
cannery has been added to the city’s ‘industries. 


Deming, N. M.: An ice plant is being erected here which will 
have a capacity sufficient to supply not only the local demand but 
also points in adjacent territory. 






San Luis Obispo, Cal,: Contracts amounting to $28,000, for 
the construction of a nauiouher at San Luis Obispo, have been 
let to Captain A. A. Polhamus, of San Diego. 


Long Beach, Cal.: United States Senator W. A. Clark, who 
is the principal owner in the beet-sugar factories at Los Alamitos, 
will build a new sugar factory on the Cerritos Ranch, near here. 
The capacity will be 1,000 barrels per day, and the cost of the 
plant approximately $500,000. 


Los Angeles, Cal.: The Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation are moving for the construction of an assembly hall for 
large conventions, concerts, fairs, etc. Much enthusiasm is mani- 
fested, and there is little doubt that the project will be carried out. 
The seating capacity of the new structure will be at least 10,000. 
Plans have already been submitted by six prominent architects. 


Honolulu, H.7,: | The First American Bank of Honolulu, or- 
ganized by First Assistant Postmaster-General Perry S. Heath, 
opened its doors August rst. 


Riverside, Cal.: A building boom has been on here since the 
first of the year, and is still in progress. Many fine residences 
costing upwards of $5,000 are being erected, as well as substantial 
business buildings. 


Southern California: It is estimated that 31,242 inches of 
water have been developed in southern counties during the past 
year, sufficient for irrigating 150,000 acres, allowing one inch to 
each five acres. 


San Francisco, Cal.: The green fruit shipments for the sea- 
son of 1899 to August ssth, as recorded by the California Fruit 
Grower, amount to 3,853 carloads, an increase of 1,228 carloads 
over the shipments of 1898. 


Fresno, Cal. : 
trict, which includes the counties of Tulare, Fresno, 
Madera, will amount to about 1,600 tons for 1899. 


The fig product for the San Joaquin Valley dis- 
Merced and 


Lompoc, Cal. : 
to fifty carloads. 


How’d you like to 


Take advantage of the thoroughly organ- 
ized and systematic advertising facil- 
ities of Southern Pacific Company ? 

Reach the people who are coming west? 

Reach the homeseekers and tourists? 

Reach the people who control travel? 


YOU CA do this cheaply and “SUNSET” 
Effectively with...... 
For advertising rates and complete 
information write to 


Business Manager, Sunset, Box 2328 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Lompoc’s apple shipments for 1899 will amount 




















““Oh, we had the loveliest arrangement at our church society 


last week. Every woman contributed to the missionary cause one 
dollar, which she earned herself by hard work.’ 
** How did you get yours? * dh 
‘From my husband.’ 
My shouldn’t call that earning it yourself by hard work.” 
“You don’t know my husband.’’— Snapshots, 


The Able Seaman — Wot do they say now of the man with an 
expressive face ? 
‘he Stevedore — Dunno. 
The Able Seaman — He's got an automobile countenance. 
The Plunger — The race is not always to the swift. 
The Bookmaker — Naw; many a fast young man has been left 
on the races. 


A M: ATERNAL MISUNDERSTANDING—“‘T see,” said Mr. Corn- 
tossel, ‘‘ by this paper, that in this Present fight Admiral Dewey 
di id splendid execution on the enemy ’s flank 

‘Well,”’ answered his wife, “I’m downright glad to hear it. 
that young Aguinaldo has needed spankin’ this long time. — 
Washington Star. 


The Missionary —I hope, sir, to touch your heart before long. 

The Cannibal Chief— You'll get next, anyway. We will be 
glad .o have you in our midst. Umbolangi, send out cards for a 
dinner party tomorrow. 


The Section Boss — What did that fish 
over board ? 
The Roadmaster — On agin, off agin, gone agin, fin agin. 


say that just flopped 


The soil is said to be so fertile in Cuba that if you stick a pin in 
the earth it becomes terra- pin. It is even said that they raise um- 
brellas there — during the rainy season. — Minneapolis Journal, 


The Elephant — Yes, I stepped on that baggage-smasher. 

The Rhino — Why ? 

The Elephant — He wanted my trunk to go in the baggage 
car, and when I| declined, he said it was overweight, and would 
have to be left behind. 

The Rhino — Then what ? 

The Elephant—lI told him it was a prefix, not an affix When 
he was thoroughly wrapped up in the subject, | stepped on him. 


The Railroad Man — Who was the first promoter of round trips ? 
The Historian — Magellan, in 1521. 


CHICAGO RECORD—Bachelor — I wonder what induces men to 
marry ? 

Benedict — Why, the women, of course. 

The Porter —What did that Englishman say who wanted to go 
to the fourteenth floor ? 

The Messenger — He asked 'em to give him a lift. 

The Porter — Was he pleased ? 

The Messenger — Yep ; he was highly elevated. 


The Landlady— Why did you ask that theatrical manager to 
pay in advance? 
The Landlord — Because 2 man is known by the company he 
keeps. 
Mary had a millionaire, 
His head was soft as dough, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
Why, he was sure to go. 
He followed her to church one day, 
And then they had a row 
Arranged by Mary. Mary lives 
On alimony now. 


Great Expectations —Old Hardtopp just gave his nephew a 
ay present of a fine ranch down near Fresno, 

The Loiterer — And what did the young man say? 

Great Expectations — That a friend in need is a friend in deed. 


‘ Aguinaldo’ S proclamations are very plainly printed.” 
‘Why 


‘ That he who runs may read.’ 


‘IT reckon, now,”’ said Philosopher Hardscrabble, ‘‘ that at last 
this revolution ‘ll be up-Rooted. 


‘*He hammered away at em at short range, missing the mark 
occasionally, but bringin’ a broadside to bear now an’ then, an’ 
gradually workin’ ’em into a corner. He tacked back an’ forth, 
puttin’ in one lick after another until they were beautifully laid 
out 

‘What naval battle was that?" 

“Nary battle. He was puttin’ down carpets.” 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President - 
. O. MCCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager - 
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S. F. B. MORSE, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 
E 


. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager . 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
- ; HousTON, TEX. 
NEw YORK, N. Y. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM 


T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 


R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent . - 


H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent 
G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 


C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon - - - 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 
PORTLAND, OR. 


ATLANTIC SYSTEM 


S. F. B. MORSE, General Passenger Agent - 
F S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


- - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
- NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY COMPANY 
TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 


W. BEIN, Traffic Manager - - 
F. B. MORSE, Passenger Traffic Manager 
J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 
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- Houston, TEx. 
HOUSTON, TEX, 
- HoOusTON, TEx. 


AGENTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM.— 
ll Rue yoann de Grace 


RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANTA, 4 

H. § NA demi Hee PA aT Te Commercial Agent 

Fn ee, ee Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 

PRN EAEMDD a.0 sw s:s0 psivinacvies Commercial Agent 

BALTIMORE. MD.—209 E. German Street 

B. REINS eS Lene ne a Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—9 State Street 


CHIC aa New England Agent 
BUFFALO, ee Y.—Room 220, Ellicott Square 
PRISE Traveling Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO, TLL 238 South Clark Street 
NEIMYER...General Western Passenger Agent 
CINGINNATI, O;>Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Ee Siten cds Coa R CEN Commercial Agent 


G. R. errr rr Commercial Agent 
COVINA, CAL. 
AALS CCC ON An ee ene Commercial Agent 
Tt pele. us 17th Street 
Ww. oon AST a eo ASE General Agent 
EAGLE PASS, 
fire Ex. Frt. and Pass. Agt., M. I. R. R. 
EL PASO, TEX. : 
Mate MMMM icjcie's gosisaisi Sines aiae tS Commercial Agent 
FRESNO, CAL. 
Fr. ae Tre District Passenger Agent 
HAMBURG, Ye aap ee 8 Karlsburg 
RUD. CK.... .General European Passenger Agent 
HAVANA, ‘CUBA 
CONE NCI ORS 6 Re ee ese ar cnr Agents 
HELENA, MONT. 
E. A. IEFEL.. . .... Traveling Passenger Agent 


KANSAS a MO.—Room 7, Exchange Bldg. 
ET consas «+ sainn Osa ree wwe ommercial Agent 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 
RUD * CK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, NG.— 
9 Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD. FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
Loe ANGELES, CAL.—26I1 South Spring St. 
bt & Se Assistant General Passenger Agent 


EE NES Northern Immigration Agent 
MONTEREY, MEX. 
H. N. GIBS ON peers 
sae ALA. 
} » | =e Traveling Passenger Agent 
NASHVILLE , TENN.—4 Noel Block 
Rh || Se Traveling Passenger Agent 


eater Commercial Agent 


=” oun: LA. 
.City Passenger Agent 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—349 ‘Broadway 
1 He NUDLING.... ......:. Eastern _ Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 
AUST | TR a a Agent 
PASADENA, CAL. 
8). eer ere Commercial Agent 


sl a PA.—109 South Third Street 
NN eG earn heck Vos sin Ady Sage acee a ace ol Agent 


R. 
PITTSBURG, PA. "ai Park Building 


GEO. G HERI IR Cc ci eigaelaiatees Basen Agent 
stews ie’ mo ORE. 
a es eee District Passenger Agent 
REDLANDS, - 
meeaciatith scalnisia Gee ein ehalsalosar nec Malis Agent 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
We sky Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.—92 Wynhaven, S. S. 


RUD. FALCK...... — European Passenger Agent 
ee cam 5k a CAL ‘ 
EPEC INT PRET ery ae gent 
SALT ‘LAKE, CITY, UTAH.—214 Dooly Block 
OMNI aie sia gaccro a casa sine caslacoX General Agent 
SAN ‘ANTONIO, TEX. 
J. MCMILLA .. Passenger and Ticket Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 
oo. 8S eee Agent 
SAN om ron oe Fifth Street 
G. A. Me Commercial Agent 
eae FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 
. Ww. ER TAS FAR eR ee eneral Agent 
SAN JOSE, "AL. Second & Santa Clara Sts. 
GRA se 7 Freight and Pass. Agent. 
say Lins OBISPO, CA 
District _—_— and Passenger Agent 
SAVANNAH, Ga. —18 East Bryan Street 
URP isa cae afaraiotar’ Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE, WASii-— 619 First Avenue 


Dy SP cee dances District Passenger Agent 
sT. LOUIS, Mo. le Olive Street 
LOE, TOWNSLEY......60.0 sc.e0- Commercial Agent 
Gtackton, Cal. 
C. J. JON rs Reais oie tote, Bape e estate bec dd «ahs Agent 
SYRACUSE, 


129 South Franklin Street 
F, T. BROOKS raveling Passenger Agent 
TACOMA, WASH.—I108 Pacific Avenue 
Ae 2 STE EPLE. District Freight and Passenger Agent 
roar ce MEX. 
D. GOODAL 4 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc - 
As POSTON Ete General Agent, Sunset Excursions 


. Traveling Agent, M. I. R. R. 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by the Southern Pacific 
Company, and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accom- 
modations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in person, to any agent of 


the Southern Pacific Company. 
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Extraordinary 
Comfort ‘THE “Ordinary” car is the name of the 


new sixteen-section Pullman Sleeping Car 

wis with wide vestibules,double windows, Pintsch 
Ordin ary light, curtains and separate lavatories» »* 
They are only called “Ordinary” to dis- 

Car. “_ tinguish them from the Palace Drawing- 
Room Cars and the old Tourist Cars * % j 
They are handsomely finished in pol- 











ished Birchwood with Aluminum fittings and are furnished with 
upholstered seats, tables, mattresses and linen. Regulation Pullman 
Porters care for the cars and the passengers.% 2% ee eH HM 

wt THESE NEW CARS tutet 


Run through without change twice a week on personally conducted 


SUNSET EXCURSIONS 


BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO and WASHINGTON 


Through El Paso, San Antonio, Houston, New Orleans and the 
Historic South. 


Departures: Tuesdays and Fridays from each Terminal 





SEE AGENTS OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ABOUT THEM ) 
» me 














Hotel Vendome... San Jose 


California 











It is first-class. That’s the whole story in a nutshell. 
If you are traveling to San Jose or through that delightful 
city to 


Lick Observatory 





Mount Hamilton... 





and require superior accommodation the Vendome will 


please you. 
George P. Snell, manager 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklet 
on Mount Hamilton and Lick Observatory (Free) 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 





re, 











Overland « Southern Pacific 


The three overland routes of the Southern Pacific Company, and the number of con- 
necting lines at New Orleans and E] Paso, Ogden and Portland, enable it to offer the traveler a 
pleasing variety of routes, both on its own lines and beyond, and the through car service is 
so comprehensive that the Pacific Coast can be reached from nearly every large city in the 
United States, or vice versa, without change of cars. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


SUNSET ROUTE 





EAST BOUND. 


No. 9. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to New Or- 
leans also San Francisco to Los Angeles. ‘Tourist 
Sleeping Car Lathrop to Los Angeles. Daily. 

TUESDAY. Pullman Vestibule Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Personally 
conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to Chicago, via El] Pasoand Kansas City. Personally 
conducted 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
pan Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 

No. 25. THE OWL—SAN FRANCISCO AND 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room a 
Cars San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Tracy. Daily. 


WEST BOUND. 
No. 10. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 


Room Sleeping Cars New Orleans to San Francisco, 
also L os Angeles to San Francisco. Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car, Los Angeles to Lathrop. Daily. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco (Wed- 
nesday from New Orleans) Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thursday from 
Ft. Worth) Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Cincinnati to San Francisco (Friday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Saturday from 
New Orleans). Personally conducted 

No. 26. THE OWL—SAN FRANCISCO AND 
LOS ANGELES LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Composite Buflet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to san Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 
Tracy to San Francisco. Daily. 


OGDEN ROUTE 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 1. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily— Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Kansas City, 
via U. P. Tourist roe . = Francisco to 
Denver, via R. G. W. and D. 


* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 


* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas City. 


* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 


* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Omaha, via 
Union Pacific. 


No. 3. THE SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO 
SPECIAL Daily—Vestibule double Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car and Composite Buffet Car San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibule Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Denver. Dining Car service San Francisco 
to Chicago and Denver 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers, and connect at Chicago with similar cars run- 
ning through to Boston. 


WEST BOUND, 


No. 2. THE SAN FRANCISCO AND CHICAGO 
SPE StAL. Daily—Vestibule Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car and Composite Buffet Car Chicago to San 
Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. Dining Car service Chicago and 
Denver to San Francisco. 


No. 4. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily—Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Kansas City to San Francisco. 
Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car Chic: Ago 
to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to san Francisco, 
via D. & R. G. and R. G. W. * 
* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to 
Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car St. Louis to San Francisco, 
via Kansas City and Denver. 
* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to Los Angeles, 
via Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Pueblo. 
Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to Los Angeles, 
via Omaha and Pueblo. 
FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Omaha to Los Angeles, 
via Union Pacific. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. 5. OREGON EXPRESS Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Port- 
land. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 

TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 

St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 6. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Fran- 
cisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 
Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 


WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to 
San Francisco via Tacoma and Portland, 


For more detailed information concerning the Through Car Service on SUNSET, OGDEN 
and SuasTa RourEs see Overland folders of Southern Pacific Company and principal con- 
necting lines, or communicate with agents of the Southern Pacific named in SUNSET. 





PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 














Garden of Enchantment 











The Most Magnificent Hotel... 
Se eleekaae uien ania: The Most Expansive Landscape in All America 
The Most Superb Flowers....... 


No Tour of America is Complete 
Without a Visit to Del Monte... 


One hundred and twenty-six acres of cultivated ground and almost the whole of the 











peninsula of Monterey for a playground. Not the least of the surprises at Del Monte 
is the degree of perfectness or that which closely approaches perfection which the 
most reasonable charge enables you to enjoy. Some special rates are being made 


for the months of November, December and January. 


For further information address George Schonewald Manager, Monterey, California 





PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 














